206                      The accession of Richard

and is reported by the chronicler of the "deeds of King Richard."
Richard was of a free and impetuous disposition in all his ways. He
loved magnificence, was generous and magnanimous when he desired to
reward or to please, made his plans on a large reckless scale, plundered
boldly, and was openly avaricious. He had a passion for organisation,
building, and fighting, but he had little foresight or stability. The act
of arrangement, of putting things into order, interested him more than
the maintenance of order. Within a few months of his accession he had
overhauled the administration of his dominions, settled his relations
with the King of Scotland and the princes of Wales, made several bar-
gains with Philip Augustus, collected a fleet, issued codes of regulations
for the crusaders, and ordered an equitable change in the English custom
with regard to wreckage. The organisation of England was commenced
before Richard had arrived. His mother, Queen Eleanor, who was acting
probably under the direction of William the Marshal, issued a procla-
mation of amnesty for those who had been illegally imprisoned1 and
ordered all free men to take the oath of allegiance to Richard. In Nor-
mandy Richard endowed his brother John with the county of Mortain
and large English estates2. After his coronation, in a series of great
councils held at the abbey of Pipewell (near the hunting lodge at Ged-
dington in Northamptonshire), London, or Canterbury, and at Bur in
Normandy, he filled the vacant bishoprics and abbeys, appointed sheriffs,
received the homage of William of Scotland, and provided for the regency
in England during his absence on crusade.

Throughout his English progress with its pomp and display Richard
had made it clear that his immediate object was the Crusade. He had
come to England to be crowned, and he stayed only long enough to
collect a vast treasure and to make arrangements for the government.
On the lowest computation the treasure left by Henry amounted to
100,000 marks, or about three times the annual revenue. Richard in-
creased this sum by his exactions from the retiring, as well as the new
officials and sheriffs. Henry IPs great justiciar, Ranulf Glanvil, was
plundered on giving up the justiciarship and the county of Yorkshire.
Bishop Hugh of Durham bought the former office and the county of
Northumberland. William Longchamp, the new Bishop of Ely, paid
three thousand marks for the chancery, and Godfrey de Lucy, the new
Bishop of Winchester, got the treasures of his church, the custody of
the castle, and the sheriffdom of Hampshire for three thousand pounds.
Other sheriffs paid similar sums. For the relaxation of the hard terms

1  Gesta Henrici et fficardi, ed. Stubbs, n, pp. 74-5; cf. Magna Carta Commemora-
tion Essays, pp. 114r-5.

2  The Pipe Roll of 1 Richard I shews that John received the revenues of the
baronies of Gloucester and of Lancaster for the last quarter of the year ending
Michaelmas 1189.   The Great fall of the Pipe for the first year of King Mchard the
First, ed. Hunter, pp. 7,18*